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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We have to announce that the adjudicators of the prizes for the Essay 
on the Post Biblical History of the Jews—viz., the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
Sampson Samuel, Esq., and H. N. Solomon, Esq. (Edmonton) — have 
awarded the first prize of Ten Pounds to 


Mr. Henry BenRenp, of 15, CANNING-sTREET, LIVERPOCL ; 
and the second prize of Five Pounds to 
Mr. Hertz Ben Pincnas, or MANCHESTER. 


+ * We shall be enabled in our next number to announce the mode we 
intend to adopt as to the publication of the successful essays. 


UNITY AND CONCORD OUR ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


If the exile on earth is an outcast on high, 
Live on in thy faith, but for mine I will die. 


* * * 
No; 
No more of threats; we have had too many of them. 
Byron. 


Unity is a tower of strength ; concord, an invineible stronghold. Unity 
and concord are a bulwark which baffles the onslaught of thé enemy 
from without, and affords shelter and security from within. Unity and 
cncord inspire with confidence, and bestow strength and instil hope into 
the breasts of the few who are exposed to the attacks of the many. 
Unity and concord are a safeguard against the Janus-faced foe, who 
assails us from without, and threatens destruction from within. Let us 
profit by the example of our ancestors, as recorded in history, who, 
when besieged by the cohorts of the enemy without their walls, were 
distracted by a more dread enemy within the walls of the Holy City ; 
discord and dissension reigned paramount within, and hastened on a 
defeat, which ended in the destruction of the city and of the empire. 


Unity and concord are a Thermopylae, which makes stand against the | 


overwhelming numbers of the enemy, and ensures, if not victory, a 
glorious death. Unity is strength. Be united, and you will be strong; 
let dissension rend asunder the cords of concord, and you will fall an 
fasy prey to your assailants. We are all of us acquainted with the last 
admonition of the dying father to his seven sons, which he demonstrated 
by the bundle of sticks. 

If unity is strength, “knowledge is power.” Let unity and know- 
ledge go hand in hand, let them keep pace together. Unity is the 
groundwork on which the superstructure is raised by knowledge. Let 
cur united efforts be directed towards acquiring knowledge. We must 
acquire knowledge, which raises and elevates our social and moral 
standard, and makes us respected by the nations amongst whom 
we live; but, above all, we must strive to obtain such knowledge as 
will lead us to God, and teach us to understand rightly his holy 
aw. Let our holy religion be the common bond which unites us in 

Unity and the knowledge of God will fortify us to defy all 
attacks from without, and strengthen us from within. 

f we look around, and observe the paralysing effects of dissension— 
f religious dissensions, which have sprung up out of the many seces- 


‘ions and the formation of sects from the original body—we must lament “ 


ey men, or classes of men, or sects, make the road to heaven the 
gh-road of contention. But while they dispose of heaven arbitrarily, 
ym in their unholy zeal, lose sight of earth, and that which brings 

th nearer to heaven. Sectarianism is the bar which shuts out the 
great mass of the people from being educated ; and want of education 


and ignorance lead them on, step by step, to vice and crime; and they 


= ome, instead of being useful members of society, the bane of huma- 
pon Scenes the most appalling, and deeds which make one shudder to 
e's mplate, which meet our eyes, and which the public journals bring 
~ uF Notice almost daily, speak trumpet- of the awful state of 
orance which prevails among the humbler classes of this country: 
eit hese religion, because it knows not God ; it hardens 
nobler o_ the mind is uncultivated; and it becomes dead to all the 


timents and finer feelings, because evil passions run ridt 


> 
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gressor is guilty, and must 


against reason and nature. When we read that the wife poisons the 
husband for the sake of a few paltry pounds, which his death brings the 
murderess; that the mother deserts her offspring, if she does not 
strangle it; that the aged father is deserted by his unnatural children, 
because, in the infirmity of his old age, he becomes a burden to them— 
to what other cause can we attribute it than to ignorance ? Whaat else 
than the grossest ignorance could have prompted a woman, the other 
day, to outrage nature in so revolting a manner, as to unsex by fire her 
child of tender years. Only a mind unenlightened by education could 
have conceived so horrid a thought, and a heart on which the light of 
religion has not dawned could steel the hand to commit so brutal a 
deed. 

We are far from charging religion, any religion, with the committal 
of such deeds. We know the Christian religion teaches brotherly love, 
mercy, charity, benevolence, and all those nobler sentiments which make 
men what the Creator of all mankind intended them to be. But itis — 
the want of religion, it is the blind ignorance of the social and religious 
duties, which reduces man below the brute creation, and renders him 
the terror of his kind. And those whose duty it was and is to pro- 
pagate knowledge and instruction, and bring education and religion. 

me to the poor, will have, on the great day of reckoning, to render a 
tremendous and awful account of what they ought to have done, and 
yet left undone. 

While we readily and willingly render justice to other religions, it 
must be a source of grief to us to see our religion—the Jewish religion 
—attacked, and made the target against which the poisoned arrow of 
vile slander is directed. The Family Herald, in its last number (for 
September 6th), pours forth sallies of unsupported calumnies against 
Judaism: We should not have noticed these vituperations but for the 
inferences which this paper draws from its unfounded charges, and 
which might produce in the mind of the public—which patronises this 
publication for its cheapness and its light reading—ill-will against the 
Jews. The Family Herald draws its information from a pamphlet 
written by an Anti-Talmudical Jew, but gives not the name of the author 
of such valuable (?) information. This omission is ominous ; and we 
draw the inference, that this Anti-Talmudical Jew is either an Anti- 
Jew, or a Jew who has apostatised. We will not follow the Family 
Herald in its quotations, which would have done honour to Mr. Newde- 
gate for their hollowness, but will at once proceed to the sapient and 
bombastic conclusion: ‘“From this we may learn,’ says the Family 
Herald, “ what sort of justice we are to enjoy when Jews beeome legis- 
lators, and have power sufficient to administer their own laws. They 
will treat Gentiles as Catholics treat heretics.” 

We must do the Family Herald the justice to acknowledge that its 
invectives against the Jews are ovly a few stray shots, while the whole 
of its broadsides are directed against the Catholics. He charges them 
with ‘‘ equivocation in the propounded mode, and to confirm it with an 
oath,” with “false swearing,” etc. But with this we have nothing to 


do. We only defend our own cause. The Family Herald has its mis- 
givings, that if the Jews became legislators, and have enough to 
administer their own laws, that justice would not be done. If justice 


should be done to the Family Herald, it then would be obliged to 
swallow its own revilings. Jews are aspiring to become legislators, to 
share in the honour of legislating for, and administering the laws of the 
country they live in; but no Jew ever dreamed of engrafting the political 
laws of his once jndependent country upon the legislation of any 
country, where Jews have been emancipated. The instances — by 
the Family Herald, on the authority of an *‘ Anti-Talmudist Jew,” are 
such as relate to the strict keeping of t' Sabbath, and their enactments 
on this head are solely directed to prevent a violation of the same. 
Any contravention against these enactments is culpable, and the trans- 
bring a trespass-offering in expiation of his 

it. This is the sum and substance of the accusation which the 
Family Herald quotes in order to bring into disrepute the integrity of 
the Jews, and the Talmud. The Family Herald is a paper much liked 
among the female part of the reading public, and deservedly so. It 
many a receipt of domestic usefulness, such as, “ how to 
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make pine-apple jam,” “ the palace lemonade,” or “a fast cup.” A no 
less interesting chapter is “ the advice tendered to love-sick maidens. 
Here, we will accord the palm, where it isdue. But this paper should 
not treat on matters which it does not understand, and which do not 
come within its province. The amily I/erald was anxious to make out 
a “case” against the Jews and the Talmud in order to attack them, and | 
nolens volens a ‘‘case” must be got up. The reasonings, or the 
“ casuistry,” of the Family Herald, remind us forcibly of the wolf in 
the fable, who, when he met with the lamb on the brink of the river 
felt a bloodthirsty desire of devouring the innocent lamb. He would, 
however, not do it without a “ cause,” and forthwith accused his devoted 
victim, that the other day the lamb had troubled the water, when he, 
the wolf, went to quench his thirst. ‘“ You speak of a time when I| was 
not yet born,” timidly returned the lamb. ‘ Then it was your sire,” 
grimly remarked the monster, and devoured the lamb. 

We never attack others. It is our maxim to keep on the defensive. 
We ward off the attacks directed against us. 
the way to our admission into Parliament, than the accusation laid to 
our charge bythe J amily Herald, we should not have to wait for it 
much longer. When the Jewish question was on recent occasions 
before the two Houses of Parliament, honourable and noble members 
gave their unqualified testimony to the social, political, and domestic 
virtues of the Jews, which would fully entitle the Jews to the trust they 
claim, in virtue of their birthright as [Eenglishmen. 

The Family /erald tells us, no doubt on its own authority, that “a 
considerable secession has of late tak#n place among the Jews, who are 
now divided, even in London, into Talmudists and Anti-Talmudists.” 
The paper totally misinforms its readers. No “ considerable secession” 
has taken place among the Jews; none, at least, of which we are 
aware, and our continued communications with all our brethren in faith 
all over Europe, enable us to be better informed than the Family Herald. 
Neither are there Jewish sects distinguished as Talmudists and Anti-Tal- 
mudists of recent establishment. The secession of a small body of 
Jews in London does not justify the Fwnily Herald in coming to this 
conclusion, neither does this small body of Jews claim for itself the title 
of Anti-Talmudist. 

We should act with wisdom and discretion if we would learn to profit 
by the attacks of our enemies. ‘The Ywmily JTerald contends, that the 
Jews cannot be admitted into Parliament on account of the anti-social 
tendencies of the Talmudical doctrines they profess. But it does not 
say-——as by its own argument it was bound to say—that such Jews as it 
styles Anti-Talmudists are entitled to sit in Parliament. Our assailant 
was not contending for our rights, nor was it over-anxious to do us 

justice ; it wanted to attack us, and an attack it has made. 

The lesson which we should derive from this and similar revilings of 
unprincipled writers is, to unite with our undivided efforts into one 
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if nothing else impeded} 


body, to rally with unabated vigour round the standard of our holy 
religion, to gather strength by unity, and gain power by knowledge. 

It would be a source of unmingled happiness to us, if the new year, 
which is fast approaching, could be ushered in by the amalgamation of 
the Jews of Great Britain into one body, to be henceforth one and 
undivided, as our God is one and indivisible. 


PARLIAMENTARY SESSION OF 1851. 


The session of 1851 has left the question of justice to the Jews 
worse than it found it, so far as regards anything that the Legislature 
has done, or undertaken to do, or any reliance that can be placed on 
the skill or energy (we shall not say the sincerity) of the Ministry. At the 
end of the session of 1850 the House of Commons dropped the question 
by adopting the two following resolutions (moved by Attorney-General 
Romilly, on August 5, 1850); 1st, That Baron Rothschild is not entitled 
to vote in this House, or to sit in this House during any debate, until 
he shall have taken the oath of abjuration ia the form appointed by 
law. 2nd, That this House will, early next session, take into consider- 
ation the form of this oath, with a view to reiieve her Majesty's subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. Well, in what shape, at what stage, 
did the House of Commons drop the question at the end of the session 
of 1851? It passed the following resolution (moved by Lord John 
Russell, on July 28, 1851): “* That David Salomons, Esq., is not 
allowed to vote in this House, or to sit in this House during any debate, 
until he shall take the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by 
law.” It will be seen that, with the substitution of Mr. Salomons’ 
name for Baron Rothschild’s, this resolution is, word for word, the 
same as the jirst of the two resolutions adopted last year. But this 
year there is no second resolution—no resolution pledging the House to 
resume and settle the question. The matter, therefore, in so far as it 
has moved at all, has moved back. And no wonder. In spite of the 
solemn and formal pledge given by the Ministry and the House, the 
subject was not even mentioned in the Queen’s speech at the opening of 
the session, although that document did exhibit a good deal of scraping, 
in order to get up a decent programme. Two months of the sesssion had 
elapsed before the subject was begun, by Lord John Russell moving 
(April 3) for a committee. Another month was gone before the next 
step was taken, by moving (May 1) the second reading of the bill. 
Other two months were lost before the next step of moving (July 3) 
the third reading. The Lords got their hands on the bill on the 17th 
July, and strangled it without delay or hesitation. To such a course 
the dilatory and languid policy pursued by the Ministry was a direct 
encouragement ; and, indeed, their Lordships were justified by argu- 
ments put into their hands by Lord Johu Russell last session. It 
ene to have been forgotten, that last session Lord John Russell 
withdrew the bill in the Commons, on the ground that to send up such a | 


| to do anything wrong. 


measure to the Lords so late as the 20th of July would justify th, 
lordships in rejecting it. This year, after having given formal 2 
doing something energetic, he gets the bill into their lordships’ oy 
on the 17th July—nominally three days earlier, but, as the SeSsiog 
seven days nearer its close, really four days later! Again we gay 
wonder; for the noble lord had other and quite opposite work jp ha ry 
It was difficult for him to persuade the Legislature to oppress é, 
Papists and relieve the Jews in the same session. After the bill had 
been rejected, new life and a new aspect were given to the question ‘. 
the spirited movement of Mr. Salomons, and the striking and we; * 
testimony of Mr. Bethell that what seemed plain to common-sense tthe 
Jews are admissible under an oath never meant to keep them out and 
all the substance of which they are ready to adopt and swear tu) is ie 
also in law. Lord John had still nothing but cold, stiff-necked, ang 
unreasoning opposition. However, the inherent justice of the Principle 
and the new light and life it has received from the discussions op Mr 
Salomons, attempt to take his seat, have done much to place the 
question among those that must-soon be settled whether or not Lord 
John Russell will or can give it any aid.—7Zait’s Magazine. 
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THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF PHARCHI, 

In the year 5560 (1800), there lived in Akko a distinguished, pious, and rich 
man, called Rabbi Hayim Pharchi, whose family belonged to Damascus, Hy 
was famous throughout the East, not only on account of his great wealth, 
but also through his virtuous and generous course of life. He stood in high 
esteem at the imperial court of Constantinople ; and the choice of all the 
Pachas in the whole of Syria depended on him. Whomsoever he proposed 
at court was appointed and installed, so that he might be considered jp « 
measure as the ruler of all Syria. Nothing also was undertaken by the 
Sublime Porte in the East without first informing him of it. His house was 
the asylum for all the distressed, and the sufferers of all nations and religions, 
Nothing but justice and equity could be executed in the whole land, because 
all the officers amd authorities dreaded this just and excellent man too much 
In him the house of Israel in Palestine had, so to 
say, a pious and faithful regent, who protected his people in every possible 
manner, bestowed on them all kinds of benefits, and endeavoured that al! 
should live happily under his sway. He knew nothing of oppression and 
exclusion, not to mention persecution. 

There lived also at the same time in Akko, the tyrannical Pacha, Achmad 
Djizer, of whom I shall have to say more hereafter; he endeavoured to 
accuse the above noble philanthropist of treasonable devices : he accord- 
ingly had him arrested, and put out one of his eyes, and cut off the end of 
his nose. The court at Constantinople was informed of this terrible deed of 
infainy, but was not able to act against the tyrant, because it was feared that 
he would employ this as a pretext to organise a rebellion against the Sultan, 
and indeed there was ample evidence to make this intention a matter of 
certainty almost. But Achmad died soon after, and his place was conferred 
on Seliman Pacha. Pharchi had a distinguished Mahomedan friend, who 
died suddenly, with his wife, and left quite a young child, only a few years 
old, called Abdalla, who was without any protectors, and was therefore 
educated in the house of the noble Pharchi, who viewed him as his own 
child, and had him instructed in all the necessary scientific branches; and in 
addition to this, Pharchi caused Abdalla to be appointed Pacha of Akko, 
after the decease of Seliman. He at first viewed Pharchi as his father, and 
followed his guidance to execute justice and equity in the land. But as 
early as one year after assuming the government, he commenced acting 
counter to this advice and instruction, and was reproved occasionally on this 
account by his venerable guardian. Abdalla now observed that he stood in 
his way, and that he would be a check on the exercise of his mere will and 
pleasure, and resolved therefore to get rid of him. He endeavoured first 
secretly to accuse him of treason and other crimes, to find thus an oppor 
tunity to lay violent hands on him. ‘The confidants of Pharchi revealed to 
him the terrible purpose of his ungrateful ward, and advised him to save 
himself by flight. But he declined doing this, and answered magnanimous|y, 
that his flight would call down on all the Israelites of Palestine the greatest 
persecution, and might indeed cause their entire extermination, since 
Pacha might be induced, through his escaping, to wreak his fury on 8 
innocent people. Ie added, that he was prepared for everything, and wo 
bear patiently whatever might occur, in order to save thereby, or at least t0 
benefit in some degree, his own people. -) 

Now it happened, on Thursday, the 28th of Ab, 5579 (August, 18!” 
which the pious Pharchi kept as a fast day (as the eve of the new moon 
the month Elul), and as he was about to take his supper, that an officer | 
his soldiers suddenly entered his apartment. His death-warrant was Tee to 
him, in which he was. condemned on account of treason, and with the offence 
that his private synagogue was built higher than the mosque ot Akko, ri 
with several other diabolical charges and crimes; and this sentence 
instantly executed. poe 

The day following his house and court-yard were ransacked and me ' 
and a large quantity of gold, money, silver, and other valuable artic ae 
carried to the Pacha, the monster and parricide. ‘The corpse of wp nad 
he did not even permit to be interred, but ordered it to be cast into the 5 
and when, the day following, it was carried again on shore, he order 
be taken out far into the sea, and then to be thrown into the eet cade 
pious widow of Pharchi fled in all haste towards Damascus, but rs ‘eal 
denly on the road, and was buried in Zafed; and suspicion was . 
that she had been poisoned by the furies who surrounded the Pac i ‘oll 

This deed of terror excited universal consternation and mortal e 
Palestine, especially among the Israelites ; and the parricide now rcised 

d, and exe 
himself openly as the persecutor of the Jews in the Holy Land, rated DY 
such acts of violence and abomination among them as are not alc sa salen, 
cannibals and savages, My friend S. M.,.who lives at present a well 
was at that time an active and courageous young man, who 0 he ussi 
Akko as dragoman, that is, interpreter, with commissions from t 


Jewish congregation at Zafed, and in consequence came ri ? 

house of the consul. A few days after the above tragic®’ - cisisad 
he had to attend to some business for the congregation, and there cane i 
Akko, and the consul’s house among others. All at once A friend fro8 
and was received very friendly by the consul, who was his bosom gat 


early youth, as both had been at the same time brought UP hy conve! 


nurse. They went together into a side room, and had a con 


ng diseus® 


sation. S. M. perceived that something very important was bei 
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between them, and had the patio 4" i. approach softly and to overhear 
‘The substance of what reached him was, that the Pacha requested 
Ve vecthful foster-brother not to interfere, in his consular capacity, with his 
his airs; that he had no intention to touch the foreigners who were 
es sihe consul’s protection ; but he desired of him not to put any obstacles 
whe way, in the manner he intended to proceed with the other Jews. The 
™ ‘hy consul had humanity enough not to refuse any favour to his brother, 
him faithfully not to make any whatever to 
him in this respect, notwithstanding his great in uence. The Pacha then 
continued: “I mean, on the coming Saturday, during divine worship, to 
surprise the synagogue, and to hang up before the same, on the instant, the 
spiritual chief of the Jews, A.J. I intend, also, to proceed in the same 
manner at Zafed, to capture, during worship, the three richest among them 
(giving here their names), to hang them, and to confiscate their property.” 
My friend S. M. having thus listened to this frightful conversation, moved 
‘wietly from the spot he had occupied. The Pacha soon after took his 
leave. S. M. of course did not give the consul the least cause to perceive 
that he had heard what was going on; he thereupon concluded his business, 
and then left him. But he hastened to the chief, A. J., and revealed to him 
‘n secret the danger in which he was, and advised him to escape on the 
‘nstant by flight, without communicating the least to any one of the whole 
afair. ‘The advice was followed ; A. J. disappeared suddenly, and no one, 
not even his household and friends, knew what had become of him, or whither 
he had gone. S. M. hastened next with equal speed to Zafed, and revealed 
the secret to the three proscribed rich men, who also disappeared sudden! 
‘ny the same mysterious manner, and no one could tell where they were. The 
Saturday at length came; no one knew anything of the fatal plan of the 
Pacha, and all assembled as usual in the synagogue at Akko. Suddenly the 
troops made their appearance, with a gallows’-frame, before the synagogue, 
and they entered to seize A. J., in order to hang him. But he was not 
there, and could not be found all over the town. ‘The Pacha now commanded 
them to seize another respected mn in his stead; this was done, they beat 
him eruelly, and dragged him, though perfectly innocent, to the gallows, to 
hang him up. But the Pacha said he would pardon him, if he would 
become Mussulman, and confess the Koran. ‘The other, in his fright, 
assented, and was thereupon liberated; but he afterwards fled the city, 
despising the Koran and the Prophet, and lived again as a faithful Jew. ~ 
ln Zafed, also, the prior resolution of the Pacha was proceeded with; but 
the three rich men destined to be hanged had likewise disappeared, and 
could nowhere be found. He therefore ordered all the Jews of the place to 
be locked up in the castle, a small kallai, and demanded of them an exor- 
bitant ransom, which they were unable to furnish ; so that they were com- 
pelled to sell even their garments, and whatever of value they possessed, in 
order to obtain their liberty. He also exacted much from the Jews in Tibe- 
rias and Akko. But Jerusalem and Hebron, being in the southern part of 
Palestine, belonged not to the Pachalik of Akko, but to that of Damascus. 
and the Jews residing there were spared for the present ; thev, however, 
had to endure afterwards other persecutions and exactions, when the mon- 
ster at Damascus opened wide his fiery and deep jaws, and threatened to 
swallow up everything. Subsequently to the above-related event, no one 
was secure in life and property in Galilee, on account of the tyrant Abdalla, 
till the excellent Austrian Jewish consul-general at Aleppo, the well-known 
Baron of Pieciotto, employed the influence he had with him to restrain him 
in his barbarous procedure against his own brothers in faith. 
_In Damascus dwelt the three brothers of the martyr Pharchi ; they were 
tue most distinguished and honoured men of the whole surrounding country, 
uot only through their. wealth and their extensive commerce, which was 
cared on to all parts of the Orient, but also for their great influence in 
Constantinople and other large cities and towns, and they were likewise 
famed for their honest and noble conduct.' Their names were Scliman, 
Raphael, and the youngest Moses Pharchi; the last-mentioned died in 5600 
(1840), through the torture inflicted by Serif Pacha, as one of the accused 
ior the murder of Father Thomas, in which this excellent man was, among 
others, charged with having taken a part in the slaughter of that old priest, 
to make use of his. blood at the celebration of the Passover. When these 
men learned the deplorable death of their beloved brother, they resolved to 
be revenged on his murderer, even at the greatest sacrifices. Through their 
great influence at Constantinople, they succeeded in obtaining a firman (a 
decree), signed by the Sheich al Aslam? (literally, the chief of the faith), 
authorising them to take hostile measures against Abdalla. It was a small 
matter with them, on account of their immense wealth, to engage Seliman, 
acha of Damascus, Mustapha, Pacha of Aleppo, and two other minor 
Pachas, who were under the jurisdiction of these two principal ones, with 
their soldiers, to take the field against Abdalla. A large force having thus 
been collected, the expedition passed over the Jordan in the moath of 
Nissan, 5581 (April, 1821). Abdalla marched out against the advancing 
yichas, and a battle took place at the bridge over Jordan called Djisr abne 
he was defeated, and he fled in haste, retreating to Akko. 
} ge ers Pharchi now took possession of all Galilee, deposed the 
oo tery by Abdalla, and appointed others in their place. The 
ay ; next aid seige to Akko, where the famine rose to such a height, that 
te ge cag was sold at 70 grush, which at that time was near six dollars, 
ened cep at 900 grush, or 78 dollars. The seige was continued for four- 
*n months, during which period the Pharchi’s supplied the place of the 
pra pe country, and acted as governors. But it was decreed that 
rae : § ould not yet meet his deserts, and he was permitted to have a few 
scart me indulgence. He succeeded, through treachery, in having the 
heme Be rns I harchi poisoned, through which means he died suddenly in 
pow 5582 (April, 1822). Mustapha Pacha likewise showed, 
he had proche es “om Ne battle, that he was not true to the cause in which 
beldag art ed. Raphael Pharchi was therefore induced, shortly after the 
se of his elder brother, to withdraw with Seliman Pacha to Damascus. 


—o it is true, maintained the seige till the month of Sivan (June), 
_“? Ae also withdrew to his own government. 
One wha t 
saan who knew this excellent family maintained, that this name, Pharchi, “ the 
to be mt from Perach, “ flower,” was quite appropriate, since among them was 
ourishie With whatever was beautiful, great, noble, and religious, in the greatest 
2 This § State of development. Alas! that at present the flowers are nearly all fallen. 
bupervision of the is the chief ecclesiastic of the Turks, on whose judgment and 
ultan himself € whole ritual of the Moslems all jurisprudence depended. The 


cannot alter his decisi is sig 
at of the Emperor, ter his decision, and his signature is considered equal to 


grush =F cpg or piastre, has no fixed exchange value; at present it is 4 cents, 50 
Worth a 5 * ducat, or 2 dollars ; some years ago, even as many as 60 were only 


ie Snaat. In old times this term denoted a coin nearly in value a Spanish 
another time the half of this, or 50 cents. 
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Abdalla saw himself thus freed from danger from that quarter, and had 
only now to fear the action of the Porte, therefore ted Mahmud 
Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, to act as mediator between him and the Sultan. 
The Egyptian Pacha now employed all his influence to obtain the pardon of 
his compeer of Akko. The Sultan was greatly astonished to learn all the 
above proceedings, which were perfect news to him, since he had never been 
before informed of the tragical end of Pharchi of Akko, nor of the Damascus 
expedition against Abdalla, as the firman of the Sheich al Aslam was ob- 
tained without any knowledge on his part, and procured of the Divan (the 
council of ministers) through the great influence of the Pharchi, and their 
very rich Saraf, or court agent, Rabbi Bechor Karmona. The Sultan was so 
incensed at this, that he banished the Sheick al Aslam from Constantinople, 
as he dared uot have him executed, but inflicted the punishment of death on 
the Sarafin the month of Tamuz, 5582 (July, 1822). But the greatest and 
the real crime which induced the Sultan to this execution was, that the 
Rabbi Bechor was too rich, and that he desired to appropriate to his own 
use the alleged criminal’s great wealth: Abdalla was thus saved a second 
time ; but instead of being grateful to Mahmud Ali, he subsequently com- 
menced to defy hii, till at length he was induced to besiege Akko in 5592 


(1832), when he took Abdalla, and carried him as prisoner to Egypt.— 
Schwarz's Palestine. 


FREEDOM'S DEPARTURE. 
O’er Albion's circling shores, o’er Scotia's hills, 
Hibernia’s grassy meads and sparkling rills, 

Fair Freedom tuned her sympathetic lyre, 

And fill’d each breast with patriotic fire. 

Whene’er she sang the heart responsive grew, 

And men enslav'd uprose where’er she flew, 

As o'er Europa’s section’d plains she spreng, 

Her thrilling accents through the nations rang. 

First ‘tis the Gaul perceives her sacred flame, 

And with impulsive joy invokes her name ; 

Tis next the Magyar, burning to be free, 

And then Italia needs her sympathy. 

But still she turn’d from each imploring coast, 

To that distinguish’d spot she lov’d the most ; 
Where erst she saw, in Lackland’s turbid reign, 
Inspir’d by her, its sons their charter gain ; 

Where she had view’d brave Cromwell upward spring, 
His land’s protector, greater than a king; 

Where she had wept when second James essay’d 

To rivet fetters superstition made ; 

Where she had smil'd when—all his pow’r in vain— 
The sons of Britain snapt the bonds in twain ; 
Where she had watch’d its peerless flag unfurl'd 
‘Gainst him who would have feudaliz’d the world ; 
Where she had sung, and clapt her wings with glee, 
When from the senate sped the glad decree, 
Commanding slav’ry cease, and bidding slaves be free. 
As, link by link, the chains of bondage fell, 

She look’d with beaming eyes, and said, “ ’Tis well.” 
As, one by one, long-cherish‘d evils sank, 

And talents cop’d with titles, worth with rank; 

As toleration grew, as it became 

A shining light, an ever-spreading flame, 

The goddess sang, melodiously clear, 

Far sweeter strains than e’er entrane’d this sphere ; 
And sweet before, more rapture they inspire 

When men, imbued with her ecstatic fire, 

From Abraham’s race would tear the only brand 
Which yet degrades them in this happy land; 
Would freely graat them, spite of bigot spleen, 

The right to serve their country and their queen. 
To those who thus a strenuous effort made, 

All honor’s due, and duly will be paid; 

Aud chief to him—the Jew—who boldly stood 
Erect, and brav’d the rude opposing flood. 

Alas! that cause so just, and zeal so true, 

Should be o’erpower'd by a jealous few. 

Alas! that men so long this right deny ; 

Whate’er man’s faith, he claims equality. 

Fair Freedom soars o'er Albion’s circling shore, 
But tis to leave the land she loves no more. 
‘Towards the evening sun’s declining light, 

Mid sad, deploring murmurs, bends her flight 

To seek another clime, than ours more free, 

Another race, that love her more than we. 

O be her absence short, her search in vain, 

And Britain’s noble sons ere long demand her strain. 
SELRAHC. 


ISRAEL IN THE FuTURE.—Since the exile of Israel, Canaan has 
been at once the bone of contention, and the burdensome stone to all 
who have possessed her. It was in Syria that the Roman destroyers of 
Jerusalem were wounded by the Persians, and vanquished by the 
Moslems. Here it was that the two children of Judaism, the cross and 
the crescent, contended for superiority. Here it will be, in all human 
probability, that the great powers of Europe will meet. And has it not 
been a burdensome stone? Placed successively between the Roman 


and the Persian, the Greek and the Saracen, the Turk and his rebellious 
those who 
itical 
again 


vassal, the Russian and his potent rival, it has ever ruined 
fought across it; and it does not require a great amount of 
foresight, to guess at the destructive issue to those who 

venture to burden themselves with it—W. Johustone, M.A. 
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»* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
By THe AMERICAN ESsAyiIstT. 
Sect. 6.—The Two Kingdoms—Idolatry—The Prophets. 


Solomon’s unhappy policy and oppressive government, had not only 
corrupted a great portion of the people by idolatry, luxury, and sen- 
suality, but also the majority of them became unwilling any longer to 
bear a yoke so oppressive and severe ; wherefore they demanded of the 
son of Solomon that he should adopt a more liberal form of government 
than his father, which he flatly refused to do, and boasting of the 
splendour of his house, he imprudently irritated the people with insolent 
menaces. 

Jeroboam, having returned from Egypt with lofty plans, eagerly 
embraced this opportunity, and effected a complete revolution in his 
favour. He was proclaimed king of Israel, and ten tribes espoused his 
cause, and swore allegiance to him; but the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin remained faithful to the house of David. It appears, however, 
that Simeon must have soon afterwards submitted to the sceptre of the 
house of David, and probably also Dan, whose respective territories 
were situated between the Philistines in the west, Judah and Benjamin 
in the east, Amalek in the south, and Ephraim in the north. <A war 
with the Philistines would have been an impossibility to Judah had the 
territory between them belonged to the kingdom of Israel. 

Jeroboam, in order to secure to himself the usurped crown, aimed at 
the destruction of the identity of Israel with Judah, to which end he 
abolished the Mosaic religion, laws, and institutions, and introduced 
Egyptian idolatry, and undoubtedly also the Egyptian form of govern- 
ment. It was again the people of the north of Palestine who consented 
to these unholy measures, though many of them obeyed reluctantly, 
while others never consented to such an outrage committed on the 
identity, national pride, hope, and religion of a nation; that north who 
never abstained from their rudeness and abomination during the time of 
the judges, who forced Samuel to give them a king (as their adherence 
to the dynasty of Saul proves), and who first assisted Absalom in his 
revolt against his father. 

It appears to us in this age very ridiculous, nay, almost insane, that 
a man or a people should pay divine homage to a golden calf, or to any 
other idol; and the Israelites, in possession of the Pentateuch, appear 
especially insane in giving themselves up to idolatry. This circumstance 
has prejudiced maay eminent historians and theologians to characterise 
the ancient Israclites as a rebellious, obstinate, and barbarous race, in 
order to remove which I may be permitted to make some general remarks 
on the subject, as they will serve toexplain many strange phenomena in 
Jewish history. 

Ist. The source of idolatry was the symbolical representation of 
divine ideas, or of natural objects which were deified. The main sub- 
jects which such idols symbolically represented were generally lost by 
the thoughtless multitude, and their superstition surrounded the idol 
with all the grandeur, power, and majesty, which was ascribed to the 
subject which it represented. The priests, being aware of this mistake, 
but gaining wealth, power, and influence by it, confirmed the multitude 
in their religious sentiments by fraud, eloquence, learning, and secret 
knowledge of things unknown to the multitude. Man, in a rude state, 
is a sensual being, upon whom only visible symbols exercise an influence, 
and are calculated to convey into his mind an idea. ‘The cultivated 
mind distinguishes the abstract idea from the material stibject, but the 
rude mind confounds them in a phantastical manner; so we may assert, 
that idolatry was very natural to those uncultivated minds. The Roman 
church also resorted to symbolical representations in order to convey 
better ideas into the minds of others, exactly as the ancient idolators 
did, and the consequences were strikingly the same; the pictures of the 
saints wrought as many miracles as the gods of antiquity, and the statues 
of the deified martyrs, the cross and the crucifix, were worshipped with- 
out any further idea or scruple. He who finds the ancients ridiculous 
or insane for their religious notions, may consider that, in our en- 
lightened age, thousands of people kneel down in their churches to 
express their utmost devotion when the priest shows them a symbol of 
gold or silver, or even of brass; that thousands on the continent of 
Europe, on passing a cross-way, kneel down to kiss a symbolic repre- 
sentation of wood, or stone, or iron, without thinking of the subject 
represented ; that thousands kneel down in the streets when a priest 
passes on his way to prepare a sick person for eternity; that thousands 
imagine themselves to be saved by the symbolic act of being sprinkled 
with or dipped in water, without thinking that anything besides this 
water saves them; and he will feel inclined to judge the ancient idolator 
more mildly and temperately ; add to this, that the people of our age 
are not only in possession of the Pentateuch, but also of an infinite 
number of other valuable and eminent books, and he will come to the 
conclusion that the idolatrous Israelites were not worse than those who 

kneel before the cross. ; 

2nd. The spirit of innovation is a property common to all ages of 

men, and nothing is more exposed to such attempts than religion and 
political institutions. Idle adventurers, imaginary schemers, and vicious 
villains, always try to make their fortunes, to gain reputation, wealth, 
and power, by inuovations, These sort of people most certainly were 


‘certainly be highly desirable to every sinner. The Spaniards 
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frequently found among the Israelites, as among all other 
they succeeded in Israel, as they do, some time or other, in al] countr; 
If we consider the numerous political and religious factions—es 
flicting in their views, wishes, and sentiments—so flatly contradict... 
each other in the main points—which sprung up in our very ery 
criticism and philosophy, we need not wonder at the conflicting ¢ “A of 
of the Israelites on the same points in an age less learned and en}; ” =p 
than ours. 

3rd, Immoral and vicious practices have in all ages attract 
people, and especially the wealthy, the young, and the gay, y 
sions are heightened by superabundance, and irritated by 
This is especially the case in tropical climates. 1f we now consider that 
the ancient Israelites were men of the same constitution as we are, }.: 
inbued with the same passions as we are, and that they lived in 8 
ductive country and in a tropical climate, we shall find it very eines 
that many of them were inclined to immorality and vice. The igo, of 
impunity is always welcome to the vicious; but the sanction of diyis, 
doctrines to the vilest immorality, to the most atrocious crimes, must 
found jt 
very convenient that they could rob, plunder, massacre, and devastate 
the countries of America, rob and exile the Jews, and murder thousands 
of innocent men, their own brethren, in the name of their God and the 
Pope, who sanctioned all these atrocities. The crusaders did not go oy 
their work of vice and crime until they had obtained the divine Sanction 
of the church to all the crimes they might commit in the sacred wap. 
and the Italian bandit kneels before his priest and receives his absoly. 
tion from sin, which, in other words, is a divine sanction to his labour 
of assassination. It will, therefore, appear very natural that map; 
Israelites deserted their religion, which strictly commands a pure morality 
an honest and upright conduct towards all men, and resorted to idolatry, 
which gave divine sanction to the vilest debauchery and crime, The 
feasts, games, debauchery, and vileness of the heathens, attracted the 
Israelites more than the gods and their temples ; they liked the heathey 
mode of worshipping their gods, and so they embraced their religions, 

4th. The ignorant are always inclined to idolatry. If we conside; 
the numerous superstitions and prejudices which are still prevalent 
among the vulgar—the belief in witchcraft, astrology, magic, magnetism, 
spiritual knockers, prophetic dreams, the end of the world, anda thou. 
sand other things—we are obliged to confess, that the vulgar have but 
little correct knowledge about the One Omnipotent and Spiritual God 
who governs the universe; and that they worship no idols, is only 
because they are not stimulated to do it. If we admit that there were 
among the ancient Israelites, as among every modern nation, vulgar 
people, who could not read the Bible, which was not then in every man’s 
hand, and that they were surrounded by many idolatrous nations, who 
incited them to follow their example, it will be found very natural 
that the Israelites worshipped idols, without their being a more rebellious 
set of people than the vulgar of our days. 

5th. Idolatry was frequently to the Israelites a matter of policy. It 
was very base of the Jewish politicians and statesmen to resort to such 
abominable means; still they are in some measure excusable, if we 
consider the great sacrifices of moral and divine principles whici 
politicians have brought, and still bring, in order to effect their respective 
schemes. 

If the enlightened, powerful, and Christian politicians of our century 
permitted—or, at least, prevented not—the northern barbarians 0 
enslave and devastate Poland, and recently also Hungary, to rob and 
plunder the people, to massacre and exile the best of their sons, 1s this 
not a sacrifice of principles both moral and divine ? 

If those wise men in our days looked on at their leisure when poor 
Germany is trodden down under the feet of some thirty tyrants, who 
planted their thrones upon the ruins of national prosperity, upou the 
carnage of their people, in the midst of the streams of human bloot 
which they had spilled, was this no sacrifice of principles both mors 
and divine ? 

If those sapient lords permitted Austria and Naples to plunder. 
massacre, and enslave the Italians, and if republican France sent ® 
army to kill the republican Romans, was this no sacrifice of principles 
both moral and divine ? . 

If the inalienable rights of man are denied to the Israelites by the 
enlightened and liberal Parliament of Great Britain; if millions of serfs 
in Russia, and millions of negroes in America, are forced to be slaves— 
aye, slaves. the lowest condition of man; if the Circassians are murder, 
because they refuse to be Russian slaves, and the sapient polieer 
our age do not even protest against it, is not this a sacrifice of priac!p 
both moral and divine ? ik ae 

None, to be sure, can answer these questions in the negative, ‘< rf 
none have a right to condemn the ancient Israelites for their sact! ee 

rincipie in matters of policy. 
‘ The existence of the ‘poe. of Israel separate from Judah depen 
solely upon idolatry. If the Israelites had been permitted to visi 


ed Many 
hose Das. 
y Bratification, 


salem three times annually, the splendour of the city, of the temple, *” 


and of the prophets, wou 


If the Mosaic law te 


of the court, the influence of the priests 
have re-united the two kingdoms ere long. . a 
practised in Israel, the supremacy of the court of appeal in : ove 
must have been acknowledged, even by the kiug of Israel, in a “bili 
and the independence of this kingdom would have been an 5 at 
Finally, it is evident that the Mosaic law is a fixed code, whie cs 
but little power to the sovereign, as well as to the re ‘ll is 
priests. This code ascribes the highest authority to God, - en 
expressed in the laws of Moses; consequently this law 1s © rf 
will, against which neither king nor officer of any rank is 
act, and so it forbids every sort of tyranny and despotism. 
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f all these points, abolished the Mosaic laws, together with the 


seediely religion and religious customs, and assumed the power of an 


psolute and independent monarch. His successors, however widely 
r goring in their views from him, acknowledged his policy in this main 
ant, as the only one calculated to maintain the separate kingdom of 


Israel; and so the two golden calves, with their temples, remained 
untouched as long as this kingdom lasted. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By THE Rev. Dr. Mensonr, or Dustin. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


Resides the plurality of married wives they a!so had concubines. A 
concubine? was a woman appointed to a man as a wife, but she was not 
legally married to him according to the custom of that time; in other 


words, a concubine, who is called in Hebrew wip, was a wife of infe- 
forior rank to the married ones, who are termed in Hebrew by FwN ; 
wherefore the children of the wives termed by AWN had a portion in the 
‘nheritance of their father, as we have already stated; but the children 
of the concubine had none. They were inferior to the other children, 
as their mother was inferior to the other wives. Yet the father, when 
civing over his property to his heir, which he generally did in his life- 
time, when he had other children by concubines, in order to avoid con- 
tention, gave them presents before he sent them away. Thus we read, 
« And Abraham gave all that was his toIsaac. And to the children of 
the concubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave presents, and sent 
them away from his son Isaac, while he was still alive’ (Gen. xxv. 5, 6). 
It must, however, be understood that concubines were not general; no 
one kept concubines but the patriarch. But even amongst the Jewish 
natriarchs there is none recorded to have had concubines but Abraham; 
for Bilhah and Zilpah, the wives of Jacob, were not concubines, they 
were his legal wives, and belonged to the term AWN; wherefore their 
children had an equal share in the inheritance of Jacob with the children 
of Leah and Rachel. 

We will now once more sum up the different classes of wives which 
are included under the term polygamy. They are the following three: 

1. The first wife, called in the East “ the erand lady,” who was the 
head of the house, and had the charge of the household; a custom 
which is still prevalent in the East (vide Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh’’). 

2. The second wives, as Hagar, Bilhah, and Zilpah, who were inferior 
in authority to the first wife, but were legally married, and whose chil- 
dren were on an equality with regard to the inheritance with the children 
of the first wife. 

3. The concubines, the lowest order of wives, who were not legally 
married, but appointed to their husbands, and whose children received 
no portion in the inheritance. 

Some of the Eastern tribes have concubines at the present day (vide 
Lane’s “* Modern Egypt,” vol. i. c.5); but they are no more than female 

s1aV 3 ; and their task is the hardest labour of the house, and the greatest 
dradgery, 

I cannot help expressing here the compassion I feel for the miserable 
women in the East; and O how thankful ought our females to be to 
Providence, that their lot is cast in Europe, and not in Asia! 


Chap. X. 

We have endeavoured, in the preceding chapters, to depict all ap- 
pertaining to marriage from the time of the patriarchs; and it is now for 
us to lay before our readers the circumstances which dissolved a 
marriage, 

A marriage was dissolved, firstly, when a husband died and left 
children, With the death of the husband the woman was again ‘at 
liberty to marry another man. 

We have no positive record in the Bible of the place of abode where 
the widow lived after her husband’s death, whether she stayed in her 
husband's house, or returned to that of her father. From the history 
of Tamar, it appears that the widow returned to her father’s house ; 
for we read in sacred Scripture, when Onan died, and Shelah was not 
set of age to marry Tamar, his deceased brother's wife, “ And Judah 
a be — his daughter-in-law, Return a widow to thy father's house, 
* elah my son be grown (Gen. xxxvill. 11); yet this may only 

ive been the case when a man died childless. 
ee the Eastern tribes, however, the ‘mother remains with her 
ont ady Frances Egerton, in relating a visit to an Eastern harem, 
re on other things, “In the East a mother always “remains at 
“ew of her son’s house, whether he be married or single, and pro- 
— ee is paid to her; which, considering the wholly uneducated 
“enthegh ie women, and that ninety-nine out of a hundred cannot read, 
ip ous and praiseworthy feature in the customs of this people.” 
—. second mode of dissolving a marriage was the divorce. A 
Ae was connected with no ceremony ; but when the husband sent 
; e from his house, she was divorced, and set at liberty. 
for effecting a divorce, however, was possessed only by 
a, and not by the wife. as her superior, in accordance 
Mivine command, And he [the man] shall govern thee [the 


its The Talm ud, T 

pointed to one man” (compare the 
nslates wot differently from mwx, to which class Hagar, Bilhah, 
Raabe ono he translates the former with xmo'm, and the latter with 
this jg that the Wife, mvx, bad a mand, and had none; but 
May have haan eo Of later date. This distinction of Rashi’s, however, 

een near the other, also applicable in later times. : 


(comp. Lev. xxi.). 
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woman }"’ (comp. chap.ii.), had the power of divorcing his wife from 
him—he could even force a divorce upon her—but she, as the inferior 
of man, could effect no divorce in any case whatever. 

The husband, when divorcing his wife from him, had also the 
power to divorce her children with her, if he wished to do so. The 
divorce of her children was effected by sending them out of the 
house with their divorced mother, and had the effect of depriving them 
of the heirship to their father’s property. Thus we read in sacred 
Scripture, when Sarah had borne Isaac to Abraham, and when she one 
day saw Ishmael, the son of Hagar, her bondwoman, whom she gave 
Abraham to wife, scorn at Isaac, that Sarah said to Abraham, ‘‘ Divorce? 
this bondwoman and her son ;3 for the son of this bondwoman shall not 
be heir with my son, even with Isaac. But the thing was very grievous 
in Abraham’s sight, because of his son. And God said unto Abraham, 
Let it not be grievous in thy sight because of the lad ...in all that 
Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice . . . And Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle of water, and 
gave it ‘ape Hagar... and her child, and sent her away” (Gen. xxi. 
10—14). 

It behoves us here, however, to remark, that the mother stayed with 
her son in cases where both were divorced together from the husband 
and father, and she also replaced the father by giving a w'fe to her son. 
Thus we read, “ And his mother [Hagar] took him [Ishmael] a wife 
from the land of Egypt” (Gen. xxi. 21). 

We now conclude the first part of our history, which comprises the 
time from the creation of the world to the close of the Jewish patriarchal 
period, about 2245 

We have divided our history into periods, because we are not able to 
furnish especial dates in the history of marriage. We will not, however, 
fail to give especial dates wherever such can be found. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JEWS IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 
By F. Monrev. 
Translated from the French. 


(Concluded from page 373.) 


The Jews, knowing from sad experience that the caprice of the 
monarch or the intolerance of the people could at any moment overturn 
their nomadic tents, and force them anew to seek a few feet of earth 
whereon to dwell and live, devoted themselves but little to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, notwithstanding that the voice of tradition seemed to 
call them to agricultural pursuits; and in the early days of their estab- 
lishment at Bayonne, not a Jew was to be found possessing an acre of 
ground. They wisely gave the preference to commerce; and entered, on 
a small scale, on those pursuits the advantages of which were most easily 
realised. The greater portion of them became pedlars, and engaged in 
the sale of ironmongery, cutlery; the cloths of Brabant, Germany, and 
Flanders; cotton goods, drapery, silk, lace, jewels, ete. Others became 
brokers, and this employment was often hereditary in a family ; others 
speculated in the exchange of foreign moneys; whilst others, though 
their number was much more circumscribed, were attached to certain 
wealthy establishments, and, like the enfranchised of Rome, entered the 
service of patrician families. Their connections quickly developed 
themselves, their business greatly increased; and in spite of the appa- 
rent misery, and notwithstanding the poverty of their garments and 
their places of residence, it was not long ere they drew upon theinselves 
the envy and hatred of the people in the midst of whom they lived, 
and to whom they had communicated somewhat of their industry and 
activity. 

An ordonnance of the month of August, 1550, had legalised, if we 
may be allowed the expression, their establishment on the side of 
labour. Henry III. confirmed that ordonnance, and declared in letters 
patent, that the Portuguese and Spanish Jews established at Bordeaux, 
and in the other cities of the kingdom, had developed the trade of those 
localities ; that the enemies of their business and prosperity had sought, 
by laying charges against them of imaginary crimes, to drive them from 
the country; and that henceforth all persons were prohibited from 
offering them any interruption or annoyance, and that their families and 
goods were under his royal protection. But in 1607, at the solicitation 
of the bourgeoise and merchants of Bayonne, Henry LV. ordered the 
Jews to quit withina month. This order, however, was never fully 
carried out, for they continued to traverse the Adour, and to visit 
Bayonne on business; they took care, however, never to enter the city 
until after sun-rise, and to quit it before sun-set. By letters patent, 
published at a later period by Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVL., 
they were partially protected against popular intolerance, and the 
exactions of military governors, who made them purchase precarious 
justice at a high price. ta 

The French revolution alone destroyed the obstinate prejudice from 
which the Jews had so long suffered—’89 at once restored them to the 
great social family from which they had so long been separated. The 
Constitutional Assembly hastened to accord to them the rights of 
citizenship, which they had already obtained in England from the Long 


2 The text reads v2, which is synonymous with 72 “ stranger” (comp. Exod. ii. 
22), Moses called his son because he was a stranger (72) in Midian. 
therefore means “estrange” or “divorce.” This is also the opinion of Onkelos: 
he translates here with “divorce,” but ow (Exod. ii. 19) he translates 
In the Talmud, likewise, a divorcement is called pwrr. 

3 Sarah told Abraham to divorce both mother and son; for by divorcing the mother 
her son was not divorced, except he divorced her son with her. 
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Parliament. At the same time, and as if to join themselves to the 
reform which had shaken one of the old cities of Europe to its centre, 
Gerinany, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, modified their legislation in 
relation to the Jews. 

Before "89 the Jews established in the Lower Pyrenees and the 
Landes had their own particular community represented by a municipal 
body, composed of three syndics, or magistrates, a treasurer, and 
thirteen notables. The syndics were charged with the collection of 
the imposts levied on their co-religionists, imposts whose amount was 
double that paid by the other inhabitants of the country. A decree, 
dated Jan. 28, 1790, and sanctioned the 9th of Feb. following, accorded 
all the Jews all the rights of active citizens ; and henceforth their 
community was joined to that of the other inhabitants. Since the revo- 
lution of *89 they have taken part in the administration of the city of 
Saint-Esprit, which has, from predilection, ever remained their abiding- 
place. Thus, several municipal councillors, a judge of the peace, and 
the second adjoint are always chosen from among the Jews. Education 
and instruction have made rapid strides, without doubt, but the old 
habits of business and economy are still to be found among the Jews. 
They seem still to care little about making their children learned or 
literary men, or artists, or of opening up to them a career in the 
liberal professions. They well know how to reciprocate the influence 
of the polished and enlightened society of which they form a part ; 
but, early initiated into commercial operations, they too generally resign 
themselves to one all-powerful solicitation, that of self-enrichment ; 
and that numbers of them therein succeed, their charming and sump- 
tuous villas, which dot the banks of the Nive and the Adour, sufficiently 
testify. 

The charity of the Jewish population towards the poor is exercised 
with exemplary solicitude ; and its hand, ever open, accompanies the 
indigent, in some way or other, from birth to death. Among the Jews 
of Saint-Esprit are to be found several benevolent societies, the oldest 
of which is devoted to the suecour of necessitous invalids, who are 
housed and nourished, and receive all the care that medical skill and 
kindly solicitude can bestow. The deceased poor are buried with all 
the usual formalities, and nothing that tells of death among them speaks 
of the pauper. There is no more funeral pomp shewn to him who has 
left behind him five acres, than he who died ina garret. All the tombs 


are alike, and the Jewish cemetery at Saint-Esprit is the veritable land 
of equality. 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 

Ow Sabbath last, Dr. Benisch delivered in the above synagogue the 
last of a series of six discourses. The subject was, on the proper use of 
time. Reminding his hearers that they had now entered on the last 
month of the year, the lecturer, in most poetical language, depicted the 
melancholy aspect presented by nature when passing from summer into 
autumn and winter, a transition coinciding with the close of the year. 
At such a period it became his hearers to throw back a searching glance 
at the portion of the journey just accomplished, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the use made of their time. Having graphically described 
the importance of time, and the necessity of economically using a pos- 
session the loss of which was totally irretrievable, he stated that time 
was given for a three-fold object: Ist, for preparation for the discharge 
of duties ; 2nd, for the discharge of these duties ; and, 3rd, for repent- 
ance, expiation, and amendment, in case that either or both of these 
tasks should have been neglected; and that the right use of time con- 
sisted in performing every duty in its proper season. Characterising 
youth as the proper season for preparation, he addressed himself in most 
impressive expressions to his young hearers, exhorting them to examine 
their career in the expiring year; to continue, if time had been turned 
to a good account; and to amend their course if otherwise, time being 
also given for repentance, expiation, and amendment. Mature age 
being the proper season for the discharge of duties, he next addressed 
himself to the adults; and in most touching language, which deeply 
moved his hearers, described the nothingness of life, the happiness of 
those who faithfully discharge their duties, the necessity of repentance 
and amendment, and the achievements which a resolute will may accom- 
plish. He next came to old age, which, by way of eminence, was the 
proper season for repentance, expiation, and amendment. Kind Pro- 
vidence had exempted old age from the active duties of life, that, undis- 
turbed by worldly affairs, it might entirely direct its glance heavenward 
—that, as earth receded from it, heaven might advance towards it. He 
then, in very felicitous language, exhorted old age to make proper use 
of this last portion of time left to it. <A very forcible appeal to his 
hearers collectively, impressing upon their minds the necessity of 
making proper use of their time, was followed by a most pathetic per- 
tinent prayer, which, as usual, concluded the discourse. 

The numerous Biblical and Rabbinical quotations, and the ingenuity 


with which they were applied, contributed not a little to give the lecture — 


a peculiar interest. 


NT 
OR, 
“ DAVID’S DYING ADDRESS,” 
IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, 


? To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—In admiring the beautiful lines in the last number of your much 
esteemed paper, under the head, “ David’s Dying Address,” by W. W., 
and which, I observe, have been composed from the English translation 


of the original (vide 2 Sam. xxiii. 1—7), I was induced to 
similar composition in the original language, for the correctness PS Bt 


— nyvoy humbly beg your Hebrew read 
above-named chapter. 
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In requesting you to have the goodness to insert the above in you 
valuable paper when space will permit, I beg to assure you, Mr. Editor, 
that I have no other object than that emanating from my ardent desite 
to see the younger branches of our brethren devoting part of their tim 
to the study of our most sublime and sacred language; and I belieré 
that contributions in Hebrew (from time to time) to your appreciate! 
paper will tend materially to the acquirement of such a desirable result; 
and with much respect and esteem, 


Believe me, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Brussels, 30th July, 1851. I. De PARIENTE 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Dear Sir,—I have read with great satisfaction, in the last number «t 


your valuable paper, the praiseworthy proceedings at a meeting ™ 


Liverpool, with regard to the re-engagement of the Rev. D. M. _ 
as it places the Liverpool congregation far above the level of = 
other congregations. O how sublime, and at the same time, how ) 
are the words spoken by Mr. Lewis Samuel, “ He was aware co 
man was faultless; but he went not to hear religious discourses for t 
sake of plucking thorns therefrom, rather would he cull the roses, 
not act like those who wished to select only the dark spots that ony 
be found on the sun.” I wish that every community in Israel wou 
animated with that spirit, so justly expressed by the worthy er 
of Liverpool, Mr. Lewis Samuel; I wish that his words might 
echo in the breast of each in Israel, and we should soon wen 
union, and concord prevailing amongst us; we should soon seé oF. om 
harmony prevailing between the Jewish officials and the con bet 
No man is without faults, therefore the Jewish official has faults; 


we must not look upon the dark spots, we must look upon vt ' 
ones, and all scruples will vanish from our breast, and we shal sat 
conciliated. I conclude this subject by wishing the 
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«cess, and may they soon bail the moment of the return of the Rey, 
u Isaacs as their re-engaged minister. Atthe same time, I beg to 
pia the gratification I derived from the acknowledgment your paper 
a -eceived from the Fife Herald, which you inserted in the number 
ed last (No. 36, vol. 7). I do not doubt it was gratifying to many 

¢ your readers to find a Jewish production praised. 

, Your paper, without flattery, is really as the Fife Herald states, a 
very valuable one. The general articles contained in the same are 
‘,|culated to interest, to edify, and to instruct the reader. Both Jews 
and Gentiles may derive great benefit from it, and augment stores of 
yseful knowledge in his mind by reading it. I cannot help wondering 
that there should be found an Israelite who has not the Jewish Chronicle 
on his table on the Sabbath. It is the greatest adornment wherewith 
ne could adorn his table on the Sabbath. — It is the most useful thing 
he can trust in the hands of his family. 

The Jewish Chronicle, as the only Jewish journal in this country, 
jeserves encouragement ; but as the Jewish Chronicle is not only the 
cole Jewish journal, but is a paper which, by its endeavours, and by its 
divers scientific and religious topics, has found its acknowledgment in 
Christians paper, how much more ought it to find encouragement in 
Israel 2? Support, my brethren, the Jewish Chronicle, which is in this 
country the only Jewish periodical accessible to our Christian brethren, 
and the time is not far distant, when all shail testify and say, DDN OY pr 
a= 5430 37 “that Israel is a great and wise nation,” and grant us all 
the rights to which we have such a just claim. 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dubling 31st August. M. Mensor, Dr. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir—Being in possession of a manuscript which treats upon Genesis 
philosophically, I intend sending you every week some short extract, if 
vou think them worth inserting. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Sept. Ist, 5611—1851. M. H. S. 


D'S in GeENEsIs I. 2. 


The unfitness of “‘ water’ to hold the substances forming the primi- 
tive rocks in solution has been considered as a powerful objection; but 
it is to be remembered, that the menstruum cannot be supposed to have 
been simple water, but, as Mr. Kirwan observes, * This primitive fluid 
must have contained all the various simple saline substances, and indeed 
every simple substance variously distributed, forming upon the whole a 
more complex menstruum than any that has since existed, and conse- 
quently endued with properties very different from any with which we 
have been since acquainted.”’ 

The celebrated 0/3/19'9, Maimonides, is also of opinion that the first 
tia Genesis was of quite a different nature to the present O'S, which 

wetranslate ‘* water.” | 

And I find in the 383 of that great philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, 
that he gives the explanation of D% in these words:— 


_“ This mayeem is a mere nomination of the primary elements of the 
ust chaotic mass, which composed in itself all the created bodies, and 
contained all inert matter.” 


There is a similar word in Latin, corresponding to the word O°, 


tamely, “ aqua”’—aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, aqua-vita—which is a liquid, 
— ra fluid in the strictest sense of the word. 


0", therefore, is best translated “a liquid,” ‘‘a fluid,” by which 


— ‘er we may comprehend either water, spirits, or gases; even light is 


called by philosophers a fluid. 


YALKuT BEN SHIMONI. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
(Continued from page 375.) 


—In resuming the letter of last week, I have to remind the 
! public, and especially the communities of Manchester and Liver- 
Poo!, which were lately honoured with a visit from the very Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, that his whole and principal attention was 
“rected to the DOM of those congregations, the purging of the 
‘osher meat, ete, ; and that he never thought it necessary to examine 


‘ay of the other officials, , NP Sy3 , ypin dya_, Sm 


i ask a single question about them, but the O°pmw he had before 


Sir, 


Jewjs} 


Bam is also a rumour afloat, that all the D'onw in England are to 
Ch; r ed up to London, in order to undergo an examination before the 
‘*t Rabbi and the ecclesiastical court. 
resume— 
an Now comes the man who is looked upon, by some, as an ordinary 
: n, but whose usefulness in the first instance no one can dispute. 
le} Poo is no other than the DM, whether acting as such in a 
s’¢ family or in a large congregation ; a man who dares not act in that 


a without bringing a XIN (certificate) from his teacher (a DN) 


rte capability in theory and practice, and at least one nap (diploma) | 


“ome ecclesiastic in authority certifying that he is a fit, competent 
a ha stworthy individual, to Gill such a responsible office: and there is 
the ao on record where a congregation was ever formed before 
when ee composing it had first engaged a OMI”. This officer, 
is but small, acts as reader, {tM WNP 22 


imes as Sry ; but we never knew of permission being given 


by the Rabbins or Rabbi to any of these officials to act as OM’ before 
he had been properly examined as to his competency and trustworthiness, 

because it requires study, practice, and responsibility. Tt has been 

known, when the said pluralist has misconducted himself, that he has 

been suspended by the ecclesiastical authorities—either altogether, or 

for a short period only—from acting as OM’, without being prevented 

from officiating as jn, etc. ; which is a plain proof that the one office 
(MO'NY) requires a man of character to be trusted, while the other 

offices any layman may undertake to perform, without the sanction and 

approbation of ecclesiastical authority, without either certificate or 

diploma, 

But the question which suggests itself is, Why is this very usefal and 
respectable official so neglected ? Because his work is not performed 
in public. It is not done in the presence of the congregation (and, in 
this instance, we might almost murmur against the ancient Rabbins for 
not enacting that the operation of MIO’Nv’ should be performed near 
the synagogue, and in the presence of the congregation, like other public 


“acts; but they doubtless studied the feelings of the bystanders, considering 


it might, perhaps, be unpleasant to them); they, therefore, know not 

his work, they understand not its critical points. His work is done in 

the slaughterhouse—a dirty place, certainly, but one which the Rabbins 

do not neglect to visit, for it is they who appreciate the abilities of the 
om’ who does his duty conscientiously and masterly. The DM may 
be ever so pious, but if he is not proficient in his employment, his work 

is deficient, and he dare not act as such. He must be both a good work- 
man and conscientious; for there is not another office in the whole 
range of Judaism which requires the performer to be of so unblemish- 
able a character as the OMY’, because his acts are of the greatest 
responsibility. He is the man who unites individual Jews into a con- 
gregation ; he is the person who cements Jews to Judaism ; he, indeed, 
although, strictly speaking, not a Rabbi, is one of the clergy (because 
these reverend gentlemen require diplomas from Rabbinical authorities), 
and may be considered as such in small communities, or, at least, next 
in rank to the Rabbi in large congregations; because no man dare act 
as OM’ before he has been examined by and received a diploma from a 
Rabbi in authority, who has invested him with the power of deciding 
between “WD and AD W in cases which belong to his profession. The 
Office certainly does not require him to be a great scholar; but the 
majority of those who officiate in large communities are, in learning, 
next to the Rabbi, as most of them know and are able to explain the 


yw ymoe yaw, and understand other Rabbinical writings, without 
which knowledge he may indeed be called by the common phrase 
Y NT DY (ignoramus). ‘The whole congregation, ay, the most pious, 
eat the meat he pronounces %v’3 (cosher), and refrain from such meat 
as he pronounces 75 1D (trypha); nay, indeed, the very Rabbins them- 
selves rely on his word, and partake of the meats over which the DMW 
has pronounced that magical word Ww’3. Can there be a greater confi- 
dence placed in any man? Certainly not. No other official of a con- 
gregation requires acertificate or diploma from the Rabbins but a DMI; 
no other officer of a congregation has so much responsibility upon him 
asa oni’. And yet it is thought by some, and pious men, too, to be 
an office of little or no consequence in a congregation, and that any one 
could be employed for little expense to officiate; but they never con- 
sider that the greater the responsibility any office requires, the salary to 
keep such officer in a respectable sphere should be in the same ratio. 

Having trespassed so much on holy ground, 1 must now conclude 
with the solicitation of all these neglected individuals that you will insert 
the above, if time and space permit; and remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

5S. H. M. 


July 22nd, 5611. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
WE must again call the attention of our readers to the Temple of 
Industry—to whose shrine each country has sent offerings—and to the 
contributions of a co-religionist. In Class 30 may be seen a portrait of 
Her Majesty, and next to that the figure of a saint, executed in stained 
glass, as we thought, until undeceived by seeing a placard which in- 
formed us that it was an imitation produced by printing, invented and 
patented by George L. Lee, Lithographer, High Holborn. Now, if it 
had not been for the said placard, our editorial acuteness would have 
been deceived, and we should have passed on, thinking it a very good 
specimen of stained glass; but we now closely examined it, and, with 
the aid of a prospectus of Mr. L.’s, founds that it was a perfectly trans- 
parent fabric, on which the design was printed, and enclosed within or 
between two plates of glass, the edges being well luted together. The 
prospectus also informed us that it has many advantages over stained glass, 
from its being almost indestructible; for if either of the glasses were 
broken, the fabric might be re-enclosed, and the design would be as 
perfect as ever. Another great improvement is the omission of the 
unsightly lead fret, which surrounds each colour in real stained glass. 
We also noticed the perfect transparency of all the colours ; in faet, 
they approached in appearance nearer to some antique church window 
than anything we ever saw. | 
Further on, in Class 26, are some imens under another patent of 
Mr. Lee’s, entitled, “ An Improved Method of Producing Ornamental 
Designs,” one part of which is an imitation of different kinds of marbles 
on glass. By this method, it appears, a good workman can produce 
from 60 to 100 feet of the most elaborate marbles per day; and so 
beautifully executed, that it not only equals, but, in age a of its 
superior polish, surpasses in appearance the real marble. We inspected 


| several ts, and in particular a sheet of imitation Sienna marble, 
| which had every appearance of that peculiar stone; and also a sheet 
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| 

| 
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‘nlaid with three different kinds of marble. Mr. Lee has several other 
contributions, which we have not space to notice ; but we cannot refrain 
from giving our opinion that our brother in faith has done much towards 
improving and ornamenting the dwellings of the people ; and we shall 
not be surprised if we soon sce stained-glass windows and the glass 
marbles in common use, so that our houses will (in appearance, at least) 
pore near to that style supposed to be sacred to the aristocrat and 
t 


e millionaire. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


sus 105 Padan Aram. This seems to have been the name given by 
the natives to a part of that extensive territory which the Hebrews 
called D°T2 DW and the Greeks, Mesopotamia, both of which names 
alike express Aram of the two rivers, or that part of Syria which is 
situated between the Euphrates and Tigris. 
in Syriac denotes jield, we may assume this to have been one of the 
fertile districts of Mesopotamia. Accordingly, the prophet styles it 
DW MI’ the fields or plains of Aram, (Hos. xii. 13.) and the Latin 
historian campi Mesopotamia (Curt. 3, 2. 3.3, 8.2.4, 9. 6.) The name 
1p Padan, with the omission of DIS Aram occurs once (infra xlviii. 7). 
139 NINN the sister of Laban, “he being better known and more 
celebrated than her father; compare Exod. vi. 23. 1M) NINN the sister 
of Nachshon.”—(Aden Ezra.) 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

MaapesurG, Avgust.—The journals publish the following acts of 
benevolence by some of our wealthy co-religionists: Messrs. N. Reichen- 
heim and Son, of Berlin, who employ 2250 workmen in their factory for 
woollen goods, besides having, some years since, formed a fund for 


relieving and supporting their workmen in cases of illness, which at 
present amounts to 4000 dollars, have now built a hospital at their 


own expense, The sum spent in the erection of this hospital is 18,000" 


dollars. 

Treves Brothers, of Venice, have invested, according to Lloyd's, 
60,000 livres—one third of a high prize which fortune bestowed upon 
them in the shape of a lottery ticket—in the public funds, the interest 
to be partly distributed among indigent labourers, and partly to portion 
out poor girls of their city. 


Dussecvorr, July 28th.—The Jewish congregations of Cologne, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Munster, etc., have received a negative answer from the 
minister at Berlin to their collective petition for the grant of corporate 
rights; but permission has been granted them to sue for it by each 
congregation separately. 


KRrEFELD, RHENISH PRussta.—Several Christian gentlemen have 
made large contributions towards the erection of a new synagogue. 
Herr von Beckerath, our former deputy, subscribed 106 dollars. 

Several Jewish gentlemen, who had taken their academical degrees as 
lawyers, applied to government for appointments in the courts of law, 
but were refused, on the ground that a Jewish judge cannot administer an 
oath to a Christian. 


HunGary, August 2nd.—The census of the kingdom of Hungary 
shews among its inhabiiants 395,931 Jews.—Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums. 


Paris.—Upon the proposition of the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Public Worship, M. Auguste Furtado, president of the Jewish Con- 
sistory of Saint Esprit, member of the Municipal Council of Bayonne, 


and for twenty years a public servant, has had conferred upon him the © 


cross of the Legion of Honour. Comte Henri d’Avigdor, a member of 
the Piedmontese Parliament, has likewise received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour from the French government. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has voted a hundred thousand francs 
towards defraying the expenses incurred in the erection of the consisto- 
rial temple of that city. 

We have more than once had to pass some severe strictures on the 
English newspapers for the unnecessarily obtrusive and even partial 
manner in which they set forth the faith of any one of our profession 
who, forgetful or unmindful of the Divine and moral precepts of their 
religion, do wrong to their fellow-men, and render themselves amenable 
to the laws of their country. It appears that the same petty spirit of 
“ott me pervades some of the journalists of France. M.T. Astrue 

as addressed a letter to the Constitutionnel, which has particularly sig- 
. nalised itself in this respect, declaring his intention of not subscribing 

to that journal so long as its pages are characterised by such invidious- 
ness towards the Jews. Several of his co-religionists have followed 
his example; and doubtless such a proceeding will have a due effect. 
There are men who, though deaf to the voice of conscier e, are fully 
alive to hollow sounds proceeding from the breeches pocket. 

The solemn installation of the new administration of the Portuguese 
Temple, in the Rue Lamartine, was celebrated with great ceremony. 
The administration comprises—M. Allegri, president; M. Astrue, 
treasurer; M. Milland, secretary; and M. M. Lange Narzy, and Victor 
Monteaux, administrators. 


Tue Urrer Ruine.—During the late French rewlution, the Jewish 
communities of several of the departments of the Haut-Rhin became 
the victims, in their persons and their property, of popular violence and 
popular intolerance. By the verdict of the civil tribunal of Altkirch, 
on the 23rd ult., the town of Altkirch is condemned to pay to the 
Jewish community of that place 600 frs., for reparation of the damage 
done to the synagogue on the nights of the 26th and 27th of February, 
1848 ; and 4,000 frs. for the injury done to the internal fittings, making 
im all 4,600 fre, As according to the term of the law this sum is doubled, 


And as the word padan | 
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| the Secretary, Great Synagogue Chambers, Duke’s-place, Aldgate, mark 
| for Coals,” on or before September 12th. 


Jews for damage done to their property in the month of 


the town will have to pay 9,200 fr., and the expences, ri. 


tribunal condemned the commune of Haegenheim to pay ‘to vation, 


April, 184g 
the sum of 8,500 frs., and as that some is equally doubled, the commun, 


will have to disburse the sum of 17,000frs. We should think that the 
authorities of these places will find it cheaper in future to teach the 
people toleration. 


Nicre.—The Jewish community here has just sustained 2 Serious 
by the death of the Grand Rabbi, Pontremoli, who died on the 41) 
August, aged 73, The Jewish University paid to his remains qj) the 
honours his memory deserved. A funeral oration was Celivered oy, 
the remains of the illustrious deceased in the council chamber of ‘. 
University, which had been fitted up expressly for the occasion, Durin, 
his lifetime, the deceased Rabbi had endeared himself, not 4, the 
members of his community alone, but nambered many friends am, 
the Catholics, and was regretted wherever he was known, * 


ExTraorDinary 1F True.—The Frankfort Journal states, that th 

Emperor of Russia has nominated three Jews members of the Russian 
ministry. 


ReE-cONVERSION TO JuDAIsM.—“ In compliance with the request of 
several of my friends, both Jews and Gentiles, I now publicly make 
known that I have re-embraced Judaism, the holy faith, which to my 
sorrow I was tempted to renounce in an hour of despondency, and from 
which death only shall be able to separate me again. I make this 
solemn declaration for no other motive but for the sake of truth anj 
justice ; and in expressing my innermost sorrow for my apostasy, | hope 
and trust that an all-merciful Father will forgive me the unheard. 
crime I committed, in denying Him and His holy religion. I conside, 
it also my bounden duty to caution my brethren against the varios 
machinations contrived bythe well-paid zealots of the conversioy. 
mongers, whose sole object is, not, as they say, the promulgation of 
religious truth, but to deface the name of Israel, and everything apper. 
taining to it. As for those who, unfortunately, like myself, have become 
entangled in their net, I say, let them not hesitate to go and do likewise 
before it is too late; for it is much better to be a door-keeper in the 
house of the God of Israel, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness— 
Henry MArsu Friepinc” (author of “ Remarks on the Condition 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews’), 
admitted into the Christian church on the 27th April, 1845, by the 
Rev. Moses Margoliouth, at the Free Church, Great Charles-stree, 
Dublin. — Saunders’ (Dublin) News-Letter, etc. 


[In publishing the foregoing “ public declaration of repentance,” le 
us hope that it will have weight with such persons as, for a mess of 
pottage, have forsaken their allegiance to the God of Israel; and mayit 
be a solemn warning to the young and inexperienced Jew, for indeei, 
in the words of the repentant sinner, ‘‘ it is much better to be a door- 
keeper in the house of the God of Israel, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.” —EpITor. } 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Propositions for an Improved System of Management for Hackney ad 
Metropolitan Stage Carriages. 
A. M. had better forward a copy of his letter to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 


Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation. 


ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to as* 
generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied 5) 
testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr. %: 
Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all particulars msy be 
ascertained. 


Just published, price 5s. 


BD 
Containing the Pentateuch ; 
EING the First Part of the Jewish School and Family Bible. Translated fro" 
the original language by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the Ret. 
the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. F 
To be had at the Library of Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street ; and of Ja® 
Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Contract for Clothing. 
HE Committee of the Great Synagogue is ready to Contract for Clothing ™ 
distributed to the poor, to the amount of about £160, Persons willing» ‘ 
for the same must send in their applications, addressed to the Secretary, Great m ¢ 
gogue Chambers, Duke’s-place, Aldgate, marked “ Tender for Clothing, : 
before September the 12th. Samples may be seen and further particulars 
the Synagogue Chambers. 


SIMEON OPPENHEIM, Secret 


Contract for Coals. 90 Tos 
HE Committee of the Great Synagogue is ready to Contract for stg in so 

of Best Wallsend Coals, to be delivered in London, at such places 4 te 
quantities as they may direct, free of all charges, in the month of Novem ty 
Persons willing to contract for the same must send in their tenders, od Tent 


IM, Secrets 
SIMEON OPPENHEI™, 


As Packer, Salesman, and clothe 
R to make himself generally useful, in the Ready-Made or Second-Hant’ ys, 
Business, a Man, aged 40 years. References unexceptionable. Adres 


care of Mr. Lazarus, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 
Wee 
Printed for the Proprietor, J Mitchell, at the Pri 
by John Wertheimer, of No. Place, London W and 
54, Paternoster-row, and be had at the Jewish Chronicle crmonsoa, 3+ tt 
City o iLondon; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Swe tsper’ 
Salford ,Manchester; and M. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. Friday, 
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